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PHIL ESCAPES FROM GLYNN. Page 435- 


PLANE AND PLANK; 
OB, 
THE MISHAPS OF A MECHANIC. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER III. 


IN WHICH PHIL SLIPS OFF HIS COAT, AND RE- 
TREATS IN GOOD ORDER. 


| bs is scarcely necessary for me to say that I 

was exceedingly indignant at the_ trick 
played upon me by Mr. Leonidas Lynch- 
pinne; and I was not at all comforted by the 
reflection that he had used the cloak of reli- 





gion to cover his designs. He had seen me 
counting my gold on board of the steamer; 
and the wisdom of Mr. Gracewood’s advice 
on that occasion had already been demon- 
strated. If I had not carelessly exhibited the 
contents of my shot-bag, the unpleasant event 
which had happened to me could not have 
occurred. 

I went to work upon the lock of the door. 
I have said that I am fond of encountering a 
difficalty ; but I must say that the difficulty of 
opening that door was an exception to the 
general rule. I did not enjoy it at all. I 
fingered over it a while in the dark, with no 
success, and with no prospect of any, till it 
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,occurred to me that the candle and the matches 

which my companion had placed in the chair 
were available. I felt about the floor till I 
found them, and soon had a little light on 
the subject. The partition was a very super- 
ficial piece of work, and I saw that, if I could 
not spring the bolt of the lock, I could pull 
the door open. , 

The door did not come within half an inch 
of the threshold, and there was a space equal- 
ly wide at the top. I pulled the bottom out 
with my fingers till I could thrust the handle 
of my knife in at the side. The door was 

thin, and sprang easily under the pressure. 
’ When I got a fair hold, I pulled it open, tear- 
ing out the fastening from the frame of the 
door. The creaking and cracking produced 
by the operation amounted to a considerable 
noise; but I made haste to use the advantage 
I had gained before any of the villanous occu- 
pants of the house discovered me. 

Taking the candle in my hand, I walked. 
through the long entry towards the stairs by 
which I had come up. But I had gone but 
half the distance before I discovered the man 
Glynn hastening in the opposite direction. 
He was a burly fellow, and I suddenly expe- 
rienced a feeling of regret that I was not on 
the other side of him, for I was satisfied that 


any conquest I might gain over him would be 
by the use of my legs rather than my fists. 


‘*What’s that noise here?” demanded 
Glynn, halting in the middle of the passage. 

“‘T made some noise in opening the door of 
the room.” 

‘** Lynch says some one is breaking into the 
rooms. Are you the one?” 

**No; I didn’t break in; I broke out. But 
if you will extuse me, I will go, forlamina 
hurry to get to the river.” 

‘*Never saw a rogue yet that was notina 
hurry.” 

‘¢ What do you mean by that?” I demanded. 

‘*Some one has been breaking into our 
rooms, and I only want to catch the fellow 
that did it.” 

“*T am not the fellow.” 

«Lynch says you are.” 

‘* Where is Lynch?” 

“Gone out; I don’t know where. What 
have you been doing up here?” 

**T have been robbed of my money by the 
fellow you call Lynch; and I only want to 
get hold of him,” I replied. 

‘‘That won’t go down here,” said Glynn, 
shaking his head. 

‘* Well, I shall go down, any how.” 

‘Not yet, till I see what you have been 
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about here,” added he, as he took me by the 
wrist, and walked in the diréction from which 
I had just come. 

Fully persuaded that I should make nothing 
by resistance, I determined to await my op- 
portunity, rather than spend my strength in a 
useless battle, in which I was liable to have 
my head broken. He led me to the room I 
had just left, the door of which was open. 
The splintered door-frame betrayed my opera- 
tions at once. 

‘*Did you do that?” demanded Glynn, sav- 
agely. 

“*T did.” 

‘¢ Then you are the chap I’ve been looking 
for,” said he, squeezing my wrist till the bones 
crackled. 

‘‘Lynch snatched my money, and then 
locked me into the room, while he ran away. 
That's the whole story.” 

“T tell you that won’t go down,” added 
Glynn, giving me a rude shake. 

“Isn’t this the room to which you sent him 
and me, and didn’t you give him the key?” 

**And didn’t you break down this door? 
That’s what I want to know.” 

'*T have said that I did; and I have ex- 
plained the reason of it.” 

**Redwood may settle the business to suit 
himself. Come down to the office.” 

He walked me through the long entry, and 
down the stairs to a room adjoining that we 
had entered before. Glynn explained to the 
man I had seen with the silver box in his 
hand, and who was doubtless the proprietor 
of the house, what had occurred in the attic. 

“T see,” said Redwood. ‘This is a very 
pretty story; and this boy wants to hurt the 
reputation of the house by declaring that he 
has been robbed here. As you say, Glynn, 
that won’t go down.” 

*¢ But it is true,” I protested. 

“You know it isn’t true. How old are you, 
boy?” : 

“ Thirteen.” 

‘¢How much money did you lose?” asked 
Redwood, with an obvious sneer. 

‘* Nearly a hundred dollars.” 

“In wildcat bank notes, I dare say.” 

**No, sir, in gold.” 

“That’s a likely story! Boys of thirteen 
don’t travel round much in these times with 
a hundred dollars in gold in their trousers’ 
pockets.” 

“But I had the money, and I have been 
robbed in this house.” 

**T don’t believe a word of it. But you have 
been breaking down my doors, and trying to 
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get into my rooms. There isn’t much law 
here, but you shall try on what little there is.” 

‘‘T can prove all I say by my friends on 
board of the steamer.” 

*It’s* too late to do anything to-night, 
Glynn. You must keep him till morning. 
Lock him up in No. to.” 

‘¢T'm not going to be locked up in No. 10,” 
I protested, my indignation getting the better 
of my discretion, for I could not help thinking 
of Mr. Gracewood and his family fretting and 
worrying about me all night; and a sense of 
the injustice to which I was subjected stung 
me to the soul. 

‘Perhaps you are not; but we'll see,” re- 
plied Redwood, with his hand on the knob of 
the door which opened into the room I had 
first entered with Lynchpinne, and in which I™ 
heard voices. 

“Is the man I came with in there?” I asked, 
pointing to the door. 

‘““No; take him round to No. 10, Glynn.” 

‘Come along, youngster,” said the man, as 
he seized me by the collar of my coat, and 
dragged me out into the entry. 

I was powerless in the grasp of the stout 
fellow, and he led me along the entry till we 
had almost reached the door by which we had 
entered the building. Ata door on the right, 


marked No. 10, in red chalk, my custodian 
halted. Setting his candlestick upon the floor, 
he applied the key to the door, for he still 


held me by the collar with one hand. I had 
no taste whatever for being locked up in No. 
10, which I saw was an inner chamber, like the 
gambling apartment I had first visited. 

While Glynn was unlocking the door, a 
piece of strategy occurred to me, which I 
instantly adopted. Like the prudent ship- 
master, who is sometimes compelled to cut 
away a mast to save the ship, I was obliged 
to sacrifice my coat to obtain my liberty. 
Throwing my arms behind me, I slipped 
out of the garment, and sprang to the out- 
side door, leaving the coat in the hands of 
Glynn. Fortunately the door was ajar, and 
throwing it open, I fled down the stairs with a 
celerity which doubtless astonished my burly 
jailer. 

“Stop, you rascal!” shouted Glynn; but, 
without pausing to consider the polite invita- 
tion, I promptly declined ‘it. 

The next instant the iron candlestick struck 
me in the back, but inflicted no damage upon 
me. It was followed by another missile, which 
I did not identify, and then by my coat. I 
do not think the fellow meant to return the 
garment I needed so much on a cool night; 
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but, having it in his hand, he threw it at me, 
as he had everything else within his reach. I 
grasped the coat, and ran down the street, 
closely pursued by Glynn. Finding I was at- 
tracting the attention of people in the street, 
two or three of whom attempted to stop me 
when they saw a man was pursuing me, I 
turned into a cross street. I ran with my 
coat on my arm, and soon distanced my clum- 
sy pursuer. I turned several times, but I had 
no idea where I was or whither I was going, 
and I soon found myself out on the prairie. 

No one was near me, and I was satisfied 
that Glynn had abandoned the chase. I put 
on my coat, and walked leisurely in the direc- 
tion which I thought would lead me to the 
river. I was vexed and discouraged at the 
loss of my money. My first mishap gave me 
some experience of the disadvantages of civili- 
zation, for in the field and forest from which 
I had come, we had no gamblers, or thieves, 
except the Indians., It would be a very pretty 
story to tell Mr. Gracewood, that I had not 
been smart enough to take care of myself, in 
spite of my boast to that effect, and that I had 
lost all my money, except a little change in 
silver, which I carried in my vest pocket. It 
was exceedingly awkward and annoying, and 
I was almost ashamed to meet my excellent 
friend. j 

I continued to walk, keeping the houses of 
the town on my left, expecting soon to see the 
river. But it seemed to me that the longer I 
walked, the more I did not see it, and the less 
became the probability that I should see it. 
In a word, I could not find any river, and I 
concluded that I was journeying away from it, 
instead of towards it. The houses on my left 
diminished in number, and I saw that all the 
lights were behind me. I thought that, by 
this time, Glynn had given up the chase, and 
was probably busy in attending to the wants 
of the gamblers in Redwood’s den. Turning 
to the left, I walked towards the centre of the 
town, and soon struck a broad street, which 
had been laid out, and on which an occasional 
house had been erected. 

This course brought me to the middle 
the place, and in front of the hotel. I ven- 
tured to inquire the way to the river. Taking 
the direction pointed out to me, I reached 
the landing-place without further difficulty. I 
found the place where the steamers stopped, 
but there was no boat to be seen. I visited 
every point above and below the landing; I 
inquired in shops and offices, and of every- 
body I met; but I could not discover the 
steamer’s boat, and no one had seen it or 
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heard of it. It was very strange, and I was 
perplexed, but not alarmed. A trip of seven 
miles in a boat, even in the evening, was not 
a very perilous undertaking, and I was not 
willing to believe that any accident had hap- 
pened to my friends. 

I had seen aclock in one of the stores where 
I had called, and I knew it was half past eight. 
The boat must have arrived at least an hour 
before, if it had come at all; but I had almost 
reached the conclusion that my friends had 
abandoned the excursion. But if they had 
come, Mr. Gracewood would go to the prayer- 
meeting, expecting to find me there, and I 
went in search of such a gathering. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH PHIL ENDEAVORS TO REMEDY HIS 
FIRST MISHAP. 


WENT up to the centre of the town, where 
I had seen a church; but it was closed, and 
all its windows were dark. I inquired for the 
other churches, and visited the rest of them; 
but I could find no prayer-meeting. Those 


whom I asked had not heard of any meetings. 
By this time I concluded that I was an idiot to 
believe that the prayer-meeting was anything 


but a ruse on the part of Mr. Leonidas Lynch- 
pinne, otherwise Lynch, which was probably 
his true name, and which he had doubtless 
extended for my especial benefit. 

I was disgusted, and heartily wished I had 
not left the steamer. I made up my mind that 
it was not safe to trust any stranger, even 
if he said he was in the habit of attending 
prayer-meetings; but I ought to add that I 
have always found it safe to trust those who 
really attend them, and really take an interest 
in them. I had been duped, deceived, robbed. 
I wanted my money back, and I was quite as 
anxious to see Lynch as I was Mr. Gracewood. 

I walked up to the hotel, and looked at 
everybody I saw in the public rooms, hoping 
that my fellow-passenger had concluded to 
pay a dollar for his lodging, instead of fifty 
cents at the gambling den, which I thought 
he could now afford to do, with his funds re- 
plenished with the contents of my shot-bag. 
He was not there, and I went over towards 
the house where I had been robbed. I ap- 
proached the locality very cautiously, for I 
was not anxious to confront the burly Glynn. 

I examined the building at a respectful dis- 
tance, and tried to fix the location of the attic 
chamber where Lynch had plundered me; but 
I had twisted about so many times in the long 
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entries that I was unable to do so. Occasion- 
ally a man, or a party of men, went up the 
steps, and I supposed them to be the lodgers 
in the house. I watched those who went in 
and those who came out, in the hope that I 
might see Lynch. Idid not see him, and per- 
haps it was just as well for me that I did not, 
for, as I felt then, I should certainly have 
‘*pitched into him.” 

I could not do anything to help myself. I 
was tempted to arm myself with a club and 
go into the lodging-house in search of the 
rascal who had robbed me; but this would 
have been very imprudent. It was possible 
that Lynch was still in the house, and that he 
would occupy the room in the attic. I could 
not help thinking that Redwood was his con- 
federate, and that my money would be shared 
between them. They seemed to understand 
each other perfectly, and I recalled the re- 
mark of my companion, incomprehensible to 
me when it was uttered, that I was ‘‘ a dove 
with the yellows.” A dove is the emblem of 
innocence, and the yellows I took to be a met- 
aphor, based upon the color of the pieces in 
my shot-bag. 

It was clearly more prudent for me to wait 

till the next morning before I attempted to do 
anything; and, having satisfied myself of the 
correctness of my conclusion, I decided to 
wait, with what patience I could, for the as- 
sistance of my friends the next day. The 
night was advancing, and I had no place to 
sleep. I had not money enough left to pay 
even for a cheap lodging; and it was rather 
cool to camp on the ground without a blanket. 
But I had a berth on board of the steamer, if 
I could find my way back to her. I was not 
so tired that I could not walk four miles. 
- I started for the wood-yard, and, with less 
difficulty than I expected, I found the road 
over the prairie. As I trudged along in the 
darkness, I thought of all the events of the 
evening. It was a pity that the. world con- 
tained any such rascals as ‘* Mr. Leonidas 
Lynchpinne;” but I was confident that the 
next time I met one of his class I should be a 
match for him, and would not even go toa 
prayer-meeting with him. It was possible 
that this worthy had returned to the steamer, 
relying upon Redwood to retain me till after 
the steamer had left the town; but I did not 
depend much upon finding him in his state- 
room. 

Reaching the wood-yard, I went on board 
of the steamer. Though it was nearly mid- 
night, the gamblers on board werestill plying 
their infamous vocation. I went to the table, 
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and satisfied myself that Lynch was not among 


them. I visited the state-room which Mr. 

Gracewood had occupied with me since we 

left Council Bluffs, where the number of pas- 

sengers increased so that I could no longer 
have aroom to myself. He was not there; and 
there was no light in the room occupied by 
his wife and daughter. I was not willing to 
believe they had left the boat till I obtained 
this evidence. 

The bar of the steamer was still open, for 
wherever the gamblers were whiskey was in 
demand. I asked the bar-keeper where the 
captain was, and learned that he had retired; 
but the clerk was still up, and I soon found 
him, for I wished to ascertain where Lynch’s 
room was. 

‘* Well, Phil, you are up late,” said the 
clerk, as I walked up to him; and, in the long 
trip I had become well acquainted with him. 

‘“‘T have been down to Leavenworth,” I 
replied. 

‘“Why did you come back? We shall be 

there early in the morning.” 

“T had to come back. Do you take the 

names of all the passengers?” 

‘““Yes; we have to put all the names on the 

berth list.” 

“Is there one by the name of Leonidas 

Lynchpinne?” I asked. * 

“Certainly not,” he replied, laughing. 

‘**Or any name like it?” 

“T will look, if you wish.” 

“Do, if you please, and I will tell you why 
I ask.” : 

We went to the office, and he examined his 
list. 

“Lyndon, Lynch —” 

“That’s the man,” I interposed. ‘ Lynch. 
Which is his room?” 

“No. 24.” 

“T should like to know whether he is in it, 
or not,” I added. 

“He came on board at St. Joe,” said the 
clerk, as we walked to No. 24. 

Lynch was not there, and the other occu- 
pant of the room was playing cards at the 
table. I sat down with the clerk, and related 
to him all the events of the evening. Occa- 
sionally he smiled, and even laughed when I 
spoke of going to a prayer-meeting. I felt 
cheap to think I had been duped so easily, 
and was a subject for the merriment of the 
clerk. 

“You will never see your money again, 
Phil,” said he, when I had concluded. 

“Why not? Don’t they have any law in 
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“You can have all the law you want when 
you find yourman. This Lynch is probably 
one of these blacklegs. They are miserable 
scoundrels, who float about everywhere.” 

‘*But the man who kept the lodging-house 
was in league with him.” 

‘Very likely; but it don’t appear from your 
story that he had anything to do with the rob- 
bery. Your own evidence would acquit him.” 

I did not derive much comfort from .the 
clerk’s remarks, though I could not help ac- 
knowledging the truth of what he said. How- 
ever, the loss of a hundred dollars would not 
ruin me, uncomfortable and inconvenient as 
it was. I could draw upon Mr. Gracewood, 
who had fifteen hundred dollars of my funds 
in his possession. But I intended to make an 
effort the next day, while the boat lay at Leav- 
enworth, to find Lynch, and have him lynched, 
if possible. 

‘*But why did you come back, Phil?” con- 
tinued the clerk. ‘*‘ Mr. Gracewood and his 
family went down in the boat.” 

**T couldn’t find them, or the boat. I was 
almost sure they had not started.” 

‘*They went.” 

“It’s very strange I could not find the boat. 
I inquired of twenty persons, and no one had 
seen or heard of it. Do you suppose anything 
could have happened to them?” 

“It is not probable, though of course it is 
possible. The current of the river is very 
swift, and the shores are rocky, But they 
had two of our deck hands with them, and 
I should say that any accident was next to im- 
possible.” 

I was of his opinion, though I could not 
help worrying about them. I went to my 
room and retired. I was very weary; but, 
though disposed to consider still further the 
events of the evening, I fell asleep in spite of 
myself. When I awoke the next morning, the 
boat was lying at the landing in Leavenworth. 
It was only a little after sunrise, but the hands 
were busy loading and discharging freight. I 
hastily dressed myself, wondering how I could 
have slept so long; but I had walked not less 

than fifteen miles the preceding evening, and 

perhaps it was more strange that I waked so 

early. 

‘*Have you found the boat, captain?” I 

asked, with breathless interest, as I hastened 

to the main deck, where I found the master of 

the steamer. 

‘No, Phil; and I am a good deal worried 

about your friends,” he replied. 

‘* Why, where are they?” 





these civilized regions.” 


**T have no idea; but I have been up and 
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down the levee from one end of the town to 
the other, and I can’t find the boat. I don’t 
understand it.” 

*T could not find it last night. I asked 
twenty persons, but no one had seen such a 
party as I described,” I added. 

**Do you know the name of the person they 
intended to visit?” 

‘I do not. I may have heard it, but I don’t 
remember anything about it.” 

** The boat will not start before noon, and 
we may hear of them before that time,” said 
the captain. 

‘* Did you look along the shore as you came 
down?” I asked. 

‘* Not particularly; but if they had been on 
the shore, the pilot would have seen them. 
The clerk told me you lost your money last 
night, Phil.” 

‘Yes, sir;’’ and I repeated my story to him. 

‘*We will take an officer and visit the 
house,” added the captain. 

‘* The sooner we go, the more likely we shall 
be to find Lynch,” I suggested. 

‘* We will go at once, then.” 

Captain Davis and I landed, and walked up 
to the hotel. An officer was procured, and I 
led the way to the lodging-house. We en- 
tered without announcing our visit, and pro- 
ceeded to the office, as Glynn had called the 
room in front of the gambling den. 

‘*So you have come back, youngster,” said 
the burly assistant. 

“Where is the man that calls himself 
Lynch?” demanded the officer. 

‘“*No such man here,” replied Glynn. 
‘Don’t know him.” 

** T suppose not,” said the officer, ironically. 
‘*What room did you take with him, young 
man?” he added, turning to me. 

‘*T don’t know the number, but I can lead 
you to it.” 

‘* What's the matter?” asked Glynn, inno- 
cently. 

‘* This young man was robbed in your house 
last night.” 

‘Was he really, though?” added the as- 
sistant. 

** You know that he was.” 

‘¢He told me he was, but I didn’t believe it. 

The youngster went to a room with a man, 

and I heard some one breaking down doors. 

I caught this youngster up there alone. But 

if he was robbed, that’s another thing,” con- 

tinued Glynn, who seemed to have a very 
proper and wholesome :respect for the officer. 

‘*] will go up to that room, and see if Lynch 


“You needn’t trouble yourself,” said the 
prudent official. ‘‘I will go myself.” 

‘*T’ll go up and show you the way.” 

‘* Where is Redwood?” 

** Not up yet. I will call him.” 

**No; I will call him myself when I want 
him.” 

Glynn led the way up to the attic, and I was 
tolerably confident, from his manner, that we, 
should find Lynch in the room. We found 
the door locked, in spite of the damage I had 


done to it. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.} 





PIERRE AND PIERRETTE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
BY SELMA BORG AND MARIE A. BROWN. 
(OONTINUED.] 


IS sister continued: ‘* We would not need 
so much money, after all. If we went on 
foot, and ate dry bread, we would have enough 
with twenty francs; and we had them almost 
when I was taken sick.” 
‘Twenty francs!” repeated Pierre, me- 
chanically, as if he had been thinking of 
something else. ‘‘ What did you say about 
twenty francs, Pierrette?” 
‘“‘T said that with twenty francs we would 
have enough to return home. O, how I 
should like to have twenty francs!” 
Pierre trembled.. He remembered that he 
had then in his pocket twenty francs that did 
not belong to him, and his sister’s desire 
seemed to him almost guilty. ‘‘ We will earn 
them, Pierrette,” said he; ‘‘have courage! 
Has not God always helped us? He will not 
abandon us.” 

“‘ It will take so long!” said Pierrette; ‘and 
the spring will soon come.” 

“Enough,” replied Pierre; ‘‘ we only weak- 
en our hearts by wishing for that which can- 
not be; and, as our grandmother says, ‘ He 
the quickest to the end of his journey.’” 

“‘T have pained you; forgive me, my good 
brother.” 

Pierre kissed her, and they parted to seek 
for good luck. But, no matter how loud they 
cried, ‘‘ Sweep the chimney!” nobody called 
to them, nobody cared for them. They joined 
each other about four o'clock, no farther ahead 
than they had been in the morning. Yet both 
were happy, and contented with themselves. 
They had done their duty, and, if they had 
not found employment, they could not re- 





is there.” 





proach themselves for. idleness. 


who sits down by the road does not come ' 
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Pierre went to the provision store, and came 
back with two pounds of dry bread, a piece of 
cheese, and two apples. ‘‘See, here’s a din- 
ner for kings!” said he, putting it all in Pier- 
rette’s lap, who had installed herself on a seat 
at the entrance of a hotel, in a street but little 
frequented by carriages; ‘‘ and we have five 
sous left to get a plate of soup this evening 
when we go home.” 

“And thirteen sous put aside,” said Pier- 
rette, ‘‘for—” But she did not say more. 

“It is not a bad beginning for the year,” 
said Pierre. ‘‘God be thanked, you are get- 
ting stronger, Pierrette; here it is two months 
since the fever left you, and I hope that it 
will not return. I have grown; I feel strong 
enough for two. We long to work; the hard- 
est time is over, and I have good hope for the 
year that is coming.” 

“And you do not know all!” exclaimed 
Pierrette. ‘‘I have a surprise for you; some 
New Year’s gifts. Look: do yousee this little 
book?” said she, drawing from her vest pocket 
a little volume, well used. “It is the alpha- 
bet that our good grandmother gave me when 
we left her; I have never lost it, and now I 
know how to read quite readily. Just listen.” 
And she began to spell laboriously. 

Pierre, attentive to every word, opened his 
mouth at the same time that she did, shut it 
when she shut hers, and held his breath when 
a syllable was slow to come. He was all ears, 
all admiration for this new talent of Pierrette’s, 
that he had not guessed. It was for him a 
pride, a joy, the accomplishment of one of 
his most ambitious desires. Often had he 
said to himself, ‘If I could earn enough for 
two, I would send Pierrette to school.” He 
himself had regretted so. much not to know 
how to read! He had commenced to learn the 
alphabet when he was in the village, but since 
then he had found no time to busy himself 
with it. 

“Who has taught you all that, my dear 
Pierrette?” inquired he. 

““Who? I myself; that is, myself and every- 
body. I will tell you how. You know that 
one day, while I had the fever, you said that 
you were so sorry that you could not read, 
because you could earn more in running on 
errands than by sweeping chimneys. You 
said, also, that you would teach me to read and 
count. I knew very well that you had not the 
means to send me to school, and to provide 
for me without my working. I thought of 
nothing but that all the time I was sick; and, 
by thinking so much of it, it came to me what 
I could do.” 





“* What, then?” . 

‘“* First, I said to myself, ‘Take your alphabet 
with you always, and when you have nothing 
to do, open it.’ But it mattered not how much 
I looked, I could not understand it, for I did 
not even know the name of the letters. At 
last, one day, a lady, who looked so kind, 
passed quite near me, and I ventured to say 
to her, ‘Madam, is this an A, ora B?’ She 
showed it to me right away, and also several 
other letters. I continued to ask in that way 
of the passers-by, when I did not know, and 
they scarcely ever refused to help me. There 
were even good people who stopped to make 
me spell a whole sentence. Others believed 
that I was begging, and offered me some pen- 
nies; but I thanked them, saying that I could 
work, and that I did not beg.” 

** And it was bravely answered,” said Pierre. 
“Only why did you not tell me anything 
about it?” 

‘*Because I wanted to surprise you. Are 
you angry with me, my good Pierre?” 

‘©No; but I should have been better satis- 
fied if you had not hidden anything from me. 
You see, Pierrette, even in doing what is 
good, there must be nothing concealed be- 
tween friends.” 

“You are right, and I am wrong,” said 
Pierrette. 

They divided the bread and cheese, and 
began to eat with a great appetite. They were 
scarcely in the middle of their repast, when 
Pierrette felt a hand put over hereyes. Some- 
body cried to her, ‘‘ Guess who it is?” And, 
before she had time to answer, she saw spread 
before her candies of all forms and of all 
colors. There were sugar spaniels, little pis- 
tols in chocolate, birds, and little envelopes 
of shining gold paper, which contained other 
astonishing mysteries, other delicious dainties. 
Pierrette had never seen anything more beau- 
tiful, even at the show window of the confec- 
tioners. She was enraptured. Jacquot stood 
upright before her, and looked at her. He 
shook that which was yet left of the sugar-. 
plums in a large and beautiful bag, which he- 
kept in his hand. 

**Did I not tell you that I should find a 
windfall in my walks?” said he, addressing 
himself to Pierre; ‘‘ and yet I have not sweated’ 
blood and water to come there. If you had 
wanted to believe me, you would now have: 
just as much; besides, I am a good comrade, 
and I do not want to be sulky. Hold on, let. 
us divide; half for Pierrette and you, half for- 
me.” And, while he was speaking, Jacquot - 
made two heaps of the candies, and pushed» 
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one towards Pierre. As Pierre did not hurry 
to take it, ‘‘O, pshaw! so you refuse? I did 
not refuse half of your bread when I did not 
have any myself.” This recollection seemed 
to decide Pierre; and yet he seemed to feel a 
hesitation that he could not put into words. 

“« What beautiful things! ” at last exclaimed 
Pierrette, coming out of her mute contem- 
plation. ‘‘ Who has given them to you, 
Jacquot?” 

“Yes, who gave them to you?” echoed 
Pierre. 

‘*Who? Good luck, chance, as you please 
to call it. I was in the Rue des Lombards, 
looking at the stores, and I wished a ‘ Happy 
New Year’ to all who entered and went out; 
for, I said to myself, these people have the 
purse and the pocket full, and it is no more 
than just that they give me a little of that of 
which they have so much. But some did not 
listen to me; others said that they were in too 
great a hurry, that I must wait till another 
time; others that they had no money, and 
that when I had just seen them give and re- 
ceive in exchange of their handsome pieces 
of hundred sous. A tall gentleman treated 
me worse. ‘Goaway, little vagabond; go to 
work!’ said he to me; and he pushed me 
rudely out of his way. I was angry; I fol- 


lowed him. He had hard work to open a way 1 


for himself in the crowd, so swelled was he 
with all the candies that he carried. He had 
all his pockets stuffed with them; those in the 
front of his cloak, those at the sides, and those 
in his overcoat, all over; from a bag half come 
out hung beautiful ribbons, rose-colored and 
blue.% In turning a corner a carriage had 
upset; the crowd gathered around it. The 
big gentleman pushed, pressed, blustered; 
and I,I pushed him, for my part. I was quite 
near him; in a motion that he made the bag 
came wholly out of his pocket, and —” 

** And then?” said Pierre. 

“It fell?” said Pierrette. 

‘*Just so,” replied Jacquot; ‘‘ that is to say, 

I did not give it time to reach the ground; I 
. caught it on the way.” 

** And the gentleman?” asked Pierrette. 

**O, the gentleman, he kept right ahead.” 

“ But you ought to have called him, to give 
‘him back his bag.” 

“Yes; what simpletons! 
~with the rest, my soul! 
v that for my share.” 

‘“That was wrong,” said Pierre. 

“Wrong, wrong! there you are again, you, 
~ with your big words for little, things. Sup- 

pose the bag had fallen altogether; would not 
wthe first comer have picked it up?” 


He had enough 
I might well keep 
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‘But you, you knew to whom it belonged,” 
replied Pierrette. 

‘‘ And that was one reason more for keep- 
ing it,”’ said Jacquot; ‘‘ because the owner of 
the bag ‘had treated me rudely, and I was 
angry at him for it.” 

‘‘ Never mind what you say, Jacquot; what 
is wrong is wrong,” said Pierre. 

Pierrette pushed away the candies quite’ 
gently, which were spread out before her. 

‘“*You must always find fault,” said Jacquot; 
‘‘why do you not become a preacher? You 
could preach all at your ease. If a comrade 
proposes something for your benefit, you have 
always thirty-six reasons against it to give 
him. You see, Pierre, he who tries to be 
wiser than all the rest is half fool.” 

‘“‘ And he who does as others do, without 
considering what is good or bad, and without 
taking advice of his conscience, is worse than 
a fool,” said Pierre. 

‘¢ Do you pretend to dictate to me, to tyran- 
nize over me?” 

“<I, I tyrannize over no one.” 

“I should think you do. I dare say it isn’t 
you that hinders Pierrette from eating those 
candies, which a while ago pleased her so 
much! ” 

*¢ O, no, it is not he,” said Pierrette, quickly. 

‘Well, who is it, then? Why do you not 
eat them?” 

Pierrette hesitated a little; then she said, — 

‘‘ Because they are not mine.” 

‘¢ But when I give them to you?” 

‘‘ The little girl still-hesitated, looked at her 
brother, and said, — 

‘‘ They are not yours either.” 

‘¢ Look at the little affected lady. Getaway! 
You are nothing but idiots, with your scruples. 
Just look where all these fine sayings have 
brought you; never to have a penny, and to 
eat black bread, with two pennies’ worth of 
cheese, on New Year’s Day.” 

Pierre lifted his head proudly, and Pierrette 
bit in the piece of black bread that she had 
laid aside to look at the beautiful candies and 
the golden envelopes. 

“Yes, yes, show your pride,” continued 
Jacquot, ‘that will profit you. But I don’t 
know why I waste my time here, instead of 
going to the spectacle at the Luxembourg, 
where my comrades expect me. Ah! you turn 
up your noses at my candies. I will find some 
one who is not so particular; and you, you 
will bite your fingers for the insult you have 
given me.” 

He picked up the candies, put them into the 
bag, and went off whistling. 


Pierrette was all confused. ‘‘ We have 
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made him angry,” said she, when he was a 
little way off. 

‘“« Better make him angry than to have done 
what we know to be wrong.” 

“It was good of him, though,” said Pier- 
rette, ‘‘to wish to give us half of what he 
found.” 

Pierre shook his ‘head. ‘‘I fear very much 
that he has not found it. Besides, you must 
know, Pierrette, that it is not only the wicked 
that do wrong; there are weak ones who do as 
they see others do, and who say, ‘ Why should 
I not do as the rest?’ You see that is just 
what spoils Jacquot. He is not so bad with- 
in, but he sees bad persons, and he imitates 
them. May God help him to stop in time.” 

“How happy we are that we learned to 
work early!” said Pierrette. 

“And to have had a good grandmother, 
who taught us to pray to God, to love him, 
and to do what is right, cost what it may.” 

‘“*Ah! when shall we see her again?” ex- 
claimed Pierrette. 

‘““Who knows? Perhaps sooner than we 
think,” said Pierre. 

Chatting thus, hand in hand the children ar- 
rived at their lodgings. After having prayed 
God together to give them strength and work, 


they quietly fell asleep. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


OHARLES DIOKENS. 


(SEE FULL-PAGE PICTURE.) 


S there one of our readers who has not 
heard of Dickens, or who has not read 
about Little Nell, or Paul Dombey, or Dora, 
or Pegotty, or David Copperfield? And is it 
not sad to think that he who gave so much 
pleasure to the world, he who used his great 
talents to encourage virtue and condemn vice, 
to support the right and put down the wrong, 
who gave to us the charming Christmas Car- 
ols, and taught us in so many ways to be true, 
and good, and noble, —is it not sad to think 
that he is dead? On the evening of the gth 
of June he passed away, with no warning that 
his end was near, and from the fictions of this 
world he quietly went to the realities of the 
next. He was born in 1812, had only a com- 
mon school education, was for a time in a law- 
yer’s office, then was a reporter for the papers; 
but his tastes ran in a different direction. He 
began to write sketches for papers and maga- 
zines, and at last he was applied to for a series 
of articles to be printed with some comic 
pictures in the possession of the publisher. 
Doubtless Our Boys and Girls are aware that 
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this is just the opposite from the customary 
course. It is the usual way to make pictures 
to illustrate scenes in the story or article; but 
Dickens’s genius was roused, and suddenly 
the literary world was astonished and de- 
lighted with ‘‘ The Pickwick Papers,” a series 
of sketches connected, and yet susceptible of 
being read separately with pleasure, and which 
to-day are as popular as ever, and are even 
reckoned by many good judges ‘as equal to 
anything he wrote in maturer years. 

Then followed, in rapid succession, story 
upon story, until the name and fame of Dick- 
ens were world wide. He wrote charmingly 
for children, and our young friends will find 
among his works beautiful stories adapted to 
their tastes and years. We have not space to 
enumerate all the books written by him; but, 
if our readers will write to Fields, Osgood & 
Co., of this city, who are his only authorized 
publishers in this country, they will send lists 
of their different editions, with the number of 
volumes and the prices, and with this list it 
will be easy to make a selection. The prices 
of some of these editions are so very low that 
almost any family can own a complete set of 
Dickens’s works, and thus have an inexhausti- 
ble source of pleasure and profit for the family 
circle. Lee & Shepard, who help the editor 
to make Oliver Optic’s Magazine what it is, 
also publish a volume of ‘Dialogues from 
Dickens,” which will be found very entertain- 
ing for exhibitions, parlor dramas, and family 
amusement. 

Doubtless some of our readers saw Mr. 
Dickens when he was in this country two 
years ago, and all heard of him. He came to 
read to us some of the best things he had 
written, and he gave delight to thousands all 
over the land. No one who heard him will 
ever forget how faithfully he represented the 
different characters in his inimitable stories, 
how he made each one a living reality to the 
audience. To please those who did hear Mr. 
Dickens read, but more especially those who 
did not, we give a picture which is a striking 
representation of the great author as he stood 
by his little table and interpreted and illus- 
trated the masterpieces of his genius. We 
are indebted to Fields, Osgood & Co. for the 
picture, and we know our readers will be 
pleased with it. It represents him exactly as 
he gave his last reading, and it will be a grati- 
fying memento of the great author. 

In Every Saturday, that beautiful illus- 
trated paper, published by Fields, Osgood & 
Co., can be found ‘“‘ The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood,” the work upon which Mr, Dickens 
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was engaged at the time of his death. It is 
issued by special arrangement with Mr. Dick- 
ens and his English publishers, and is in 
advance of any other American reprints. 
In the papers of the day the boys and girls 
will see long accounts of Mr. Dickens, his life 
and his writings, and it is needless that we 
extend this sketch; but we can all apply to 
him the prayer he puts into the mouth of 
one of his characters: ‘* Lord, keep my mem- 
ory green.” 


THE THISTLE AND THE FERN. 


BY ANNIE MOORE. 





‘TT seems to me you are rather delicate,” 
said a stout thistle to her neighbor, a 
fern. 

‘*Yes, I am called the Lady Fern,” said 
she. 

“It's because you ripen all your seeds on 
the back of your leaves that you are so deli- 
cate,” said the thistle. ‘If you would ripen 
them on a strong stem asI do, you’d be the 
better for it, I'll warrant.” 

**T shouldn’t know how to begin,” replied 
the fern. 

**It’s easy enough,” said the thistle; ‘just 
send up a stem — O, here comes that rascal 
of a donkey,” said she, bristling with thorns 
on every side. ‘*‘No one wounds me with 
impunity,’ is my motto.” 

‘*T know it, ma’am,” said the donkey; “but 
it never yet prevented me from helping my- 
self;” and he bit off her handsomest flower 
as he passed. 

‘*Was ever any one troubled as I am!” 
cried the thistle; ‘‘I never have a perfect 
flower, but that miserable fellow comes and 
snaps it off. What can I do?” 

‘* Perhaps the fairies will help you,” said 
the fern; ‘‘ they take care of me.” 

“IT don’t believe in fairies,” replied the 
thistle. 

“Why, didn’t you see them dancing last 
night?” asked the fern, in surprise. 

‘‘Indeed I didn’t,” replied the thistle. 

** How strange!” said the fern; I saw them 
dancing in the moonlight just across the 
brook. The queen was there with her white 
wings.” 

‘*T didn’t see them,” said the thistle; ‘* part- 
ly because I was asleep, I suppose.” 

“If they come to-night, I'll speak to you, 
if you like,” said the fern. 

‘* What could they do for me?” asked the 
thistle. 
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to make your flowers invisible to the donkey,” 
replied the fern. 

‘*Impossible!” said the thistle. ‘If they 
would put an end to the donkey, it would be 
something worth doing.” 

“Tl wake you to-night, if they come,” said 
the fern. 

When the moon shon@bright, and all was 
still, the fern woke, and saw the fairies dan- 
cing. 

‘‘ Neighbor!” cried she. 

No reply. 

‘* Neighbor, the fairies are out.” 

‘Don’t trouble me,” said the thistle, drow- 
sily. 

‘*Won’t you wake up, and see the fairies?” 
asked the fern. 

‘¢ What’s the matter?” said the thistle, wak- 
ing up at last. 

“The fairies are dancing on the green,” 
said the fern. 

“Where?” said the thistle. 

‘** Across the brook,” said the fern, turning 
around to look at them. 

But they were gone. 

The pale moonlight streamed across the 
grass, but not a fairy could be seen. 

‘* They were there:when I first called you,” 
said the fern. 

* Ah, indeed!” said the thistle, incredu- 
lously, as she returned to her slumbers. 

By and by the fern woke again, and there 
were the. fairies on the green. This time 
there was no doubt of it. There was the 
queen with her white wings, and the king 
with a fern-plume in his cap. 

‘“‘Neighbor, be quick!” said the fern; 
“here they are!” 

‘“‘ Did you speak to me?” said the thistle. 

** Here are the fairies. Look quick! across 
the brook,” said the fern. 

“Where?” said the thistle, opening her 
sleepy eyes. 

“OQ, they are gone again,” said the fern. 
‘¢ What a pity!” 

‘‘Madam,” cried the thistle, in a rage, 
“T’ll thank you not to rouse me again to- 
night. I never did believe in fairies. You 
are worse than the donkey, I declare!” and 
she again composed herself to rest. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the fern; ‘‘I am 
very sorry, for I realiy wanted to help you. 
Good night. Ill not disturb you again.” 


oo 


— ANAxacoras the philosopher taught 
that the sun was a mass of burning iron, 





‘Perhaps they would give you the power 





greater than the Peloponnesus. 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








THE THIEF OF TIME. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHARACTERS. — JOHN Ray, CHARLEY CHEER- 
FUL, RALPH READY, School-boys; Mr. 
Hanks, a Deaf Gentleman ; JouN CLOD, a 
Countryman ; Patsy FLINN, an Irishman. 


Scene. — A Quiet Place in the Country. 


Enter RAtpu Reapy, #., with School-books. 


Ralph. Twenty minutes of nine. I can 
take it easy this morning. How glad I am 
I staid at home last night and studied ‘ Spar- 
tacus.” It’s Declamation Day, and I want to 
win the highest mark. If I fail, it will not 
be for want of study. I believe I’m all right. 
(Declaims.) 

‘Ye call me chief —”* 


Enter CHARLEY CHEERFUL, Z. 

Charley. (Clapping his hands.) Bravo! 
Bravo! Spartacus. ‘*They do well to call 
you chief!” number one in arithmetic, his- 
tory, and geography; and to-day I’ve no 
doubt we shall call you number one in decla- 
mation. 

Ralph. Ah, Charley, glad to see you. 
you all ready for the contest? 

Charley. Yes, Ralph. (Declaims.) 


“ Again to the battle, Achaians; 
Our hearts bid the tyrants defiance.” * 


Are 


Ralph. I see; ‘*a foeman worthy of my 
steel.” Well, Charley, good luck to you. 

Charley. The same to you. I believe we 
are about equally matched. I want to take 
the highest mark, but if I am to be defeated, 
there’s no one to. whom I’d sooner surrender 
the ‘* victor’s laurels” than to you. 

Ralph. And I can heartily say the same of 
you; but we must both look out. John Ray 
told the boys yesterday he was bound to have 
the highest mark. 

Charley. I don’t fear him. 

Ralph. But he’s a good declaimer, Charley. 

Charley. Yl acknowledge that; but you 
know he’s a terrible fellow for putting off 
study until the last moment. It was only 
yesterday morning Master Jones decided to 
have declamation to-day. The only time we 
had to prepare was yesterday noon, last night, 
and this morning. 


* The dialogue can ‘be lengthened, if necessary, by allow- 
ing Charley and Ralph to declaim the whole of their pieces. 
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Ralph. Time enough, Charley. 

Charley. Certainly. But I know John Ray 
hasn’t employed it. Yesterday noon he went 
boating; last night I’m afraid he visited Hop- 
kins’s melon patch; and this morning I saw 
him from my window playing ball. 

Ralph. Then we’ve not much to fear from 
him; but here he is, puffing like a porpoise. 


Enter JOHN Ray, L., with a book. 


Sohn. Hallo, boys! what’s the time? 

Charley. Eighteen minutes, of nine. 
ready for the declamation? 

Fokn. Not yet; there’s time enough. 

Ralph. Time enough! What have you se- 
lected? 

Fohn. ** Tell’s Address.” I’m going to pitct. 
into itnow. I can do it in eighteen minutes. 

Charley. Why, you haven't left it till now? 

Fokn. Of course I have. Time enough, I 
tell you. I’ve got a locomotive memory, you 
know. None of your slow coaches. I shall 
only have to read it over two or three times. 

ftalp~h. But why didn’t you take it up be- 
fore? 

Fohkn. What's the use? I went boating yes- 
terday; and last night I went — somewhere 
else. 

' Charley. Yes; you took a meloncholy walk. 
Hey, John? 

Sohn. What do you mean by that? 

Charley. No matter. You’d better study 
Tell’s Address, if you expect to be ready by 
nine o’clock. 

Fokn. Sol had. Well, you run along and 
let me have this place to myself. It’s a quiet 
place. So good by. I'll see you at nine 
o’clock, with Tell’s Address perfect. 

Charley. Well, good luck to you. Come, 
Ralph. 

Ralph. I say, Ray; what’s the proverb 
about ‘the thief of time”? 

Fokn. Who do you call a thief? 

Ralph. A slow coach, that will rob you of 
your laurels spite of your locomotive mem- 
ory. Come along, Charley. 

[Zxeunt CWARLEY and RALPH, R. 

Sohn. Now, who told them I was after mel- 
ons last night? (Ofems book.) ‘ Tell’s Ad- 
dress.” Won't I astonish those lads! What’s 
the use of wasting time in study before it’s 
needed? (Reads.) 


“Ye crags and peaks, I’m with you once 
again!” 
Enter Mr. Hanks, L. 


Mr. Hanks. Look here, boy; where’s Mr. 
Simmons’s house? 


All 
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Fohn. O; bother! Over by the mill. 

Mr. H. Hey? 

Sohn. Over by the mill. 

Mr. H. Over that hill? Good gracious! 
You don’t mean I’ve got to travel as far as 
that, do you, in the hot sun? 

Fohn. No, no; it’s only a little ways. 

Mr. H. Only a little blaze! It’s an awful 
hot morning. 

Fohn. O, dear! this old fellow is as deaf as 
a post. (Very loud.) Mr.— Simmons — lives 
— down — by — the — mill. 

Mr. H. O, he does! Why didn’t you say 
so before? Down that way? (Points right.) 

Fohn. (Loud.) Yes! To— the — right! 
That — old — wooden — one — ahead! 

Mr. H. Who do you call an old wooden 
head? 

Fokn. O, dear! I never shall get that piece. 
You don’t understand. I— said — wooden — 
house. 

Mr. H. Hey? 

Sohn. O, dear! O, dear! (Points R.) 
That's — Mr. Simmons’s — house — down — 
there! 

Mr. H. O, yes. Thank you, thank you. 
I’m a little hard of hearing. 

Sohn. I see youare. Suffering from a cold? 

Mr. H. Hey? 

Fohn. O, what a nuisance! 
cold you — suffer? 

Mr. H. Old buffer, indeed! Be more re- 
spectful to your elders, young man; more 
respectful. [2xitt, R. 

Fohn. I’ve got rid of him at last, and five 
minutes gone. O, dear! (Reads.) 


**Ye crags and peaks, I’m with you once 
again!” 
Enter Mr. Hanks, R#. 

Mr. H. Did you say right, or left? 

Sohn. Good gracious! the man’s back! To 
—the right! To the right! Follow the 
stream. 

Mr. H. Hey? 

Fohn. Follow — the — stream — as — it 
— flows. - 

Mr. H. Follow my nose! You're an im- 
pudent scamp! I'll ask you no more ques- 
tions. ’ [Exit, R. 

Sohn. I hope you won’t. This comes of 
trying to do a good-natured act. O, dear! 
that address! (Reads.) 


Is it — from a 


“Ye crags and peaks, I’m with you once 
again!” 
Enter Joun Crop, L. 
Clod. I say, sonny; yer hain’t seen nothin’ 
of a keow, have yer, here or hereabouts? 
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Sohn. No, I haven’t seen no cow. 

Clod. Well, don’t git mad. . It’s plaguy 
strange where that are keow has travelled 
tew. Brand new keow dad brought hum from 
market yesterday. What on airth shall I do? 
She’s a brindle, short horns. Yeou hain’t 
seen her? 

Sohn. No, I haven’t seen her. I’ve seen no 
cows or cattle of any kind. It’s no use stop- 
ping here. 

Clod. Well, I dunno what’s to be did. 
Marm, she dropped her bakin’, and scooted 
one way; dad quit ploughin’, and scooted an- 
other; and I’ve been scootin’ every wich 
way. Ain’t heard a keow moo — mooing, 
have yer? 

SFokn. I don’t believe there’s a cow within 
forty miles of here. 

Clod. Sho! yer jokin’ neow. Neow see 
here; I kinder think yeou dew know some- 
thin’ about that keow. Jest tell me where 
she is, and I don’t mind ginning yer fo’- 
pence. 

Sohn. I tell you again, I know nothing 
about your cow. I’m studying my lesson; 
and if you don’t clear out and leave me in 
peace, I shall never get it. 

Clod. Sho! Well, I don’t want to hender 
ye, but I should like to know what’s become 
of that are keow. [Exit, R. 

Sohn. Gone at last. Was ever a fellow so 
plagued! I’ve only got eight minutes, and I 
must study. (Goes to back of stage, and 
walks up and down, studying.) 

Enter Patsy Finn, L. 

Patsy. Begorra, it’s a foine irrant I’s on 
ony way. It’s all along iv thim watthermil- 
lons, bad luck to ’em! Slaping swately on 
my bid last night thinking uv the bould b’ys 
that fit, blid, and run away from Canady, I 
heerd a vice in the millon patch, ‘‘ Here’s a 
a bouncer, b’ys.” Faix, didn’t I lept out uv 
that bid, and didn’t I hurry on my clo’es, and 
didn’t I take a big shtick, and didn’t I run fur 
the patch, and didn’t I find nobody? To be 
sure I did! So this morning, Mr. Hopkins 
sinds me to the school-house to find the b’ys 
that invadid the sacred retrait, which is the 
millon-patch. But how will I find thim? Be- 
gorra, I should know that v’ice; and I’ll make 
the whole school shtand up togither one by 
one and shout, “ Here’s a bouncer!” that I 
will. 

Fokn. (Coming down right of stage.) Now 
let’s see how much I know. (Declaims.) 


“Ye crags and peaks, I’m with you once | 
again!” 
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Patsy. By my sowl, that’s the v’ice of my 
dr’ams! 

Fokn. “I hold to you the hands you first 

beheld, 
To show they still are free.” 

Patsy. Pray, is it, begorra! Ye’ll not hould 
thim long, me b’y! 

Fok. ‘* Methinks I hear 
A spirit in your echoes answer me.” 

Patsy. Begorra, ye’ll soon hear an Irish 
echo ax ye something else! 

Sohn. ‘And bid your tenant welcome to 

his home again!” 

Patsy. Begorra, you’re wilcome to no more 
watermillons, ye’ll find! 

Fohn. ‘Ye guards of Liberty!” 

Patsy. Ye little blackguard! 

Fohn. ‘*I’m with you once again! 

my hands to you, 
To show they still are free!” 

Patsy. Begorra, they’re stained with water- 
millons, sure! 

Fohn. **T rush to you, 
As though I could embrace you!” 

(Runs into PaTsy’s arms.) 

Patsy. Come on, I’m waiting for you! 
you blackguard! O, yes spalpeen! 
yes! 

Sohn. Who are you? What do you want? 
Let me go! 

Patsy. Niver! Ye must go along wid me, 
my fine lad; there’s a bill a waiting for you 
at farmer Hopkins’s. 

Sohn. Farmer Hopkins! But I shall be 
late for school. 

Patsy. O, niver mind the school. You'll git 
a little uv it there, from a nice big cowhide. 

Fohn. Let me go,I say! 

Patsy. Quit your howling, and come along. 

Fokn. Iwon’t. Help! Help! Help! 


I hold 


O, 
I’ve got 


Enter CHARLEY and RAtpn, R. 


Charley. What’s the matter, Ray? 

Ralph. Hallo, Patsy! What’s to pay now? 

Patsy. A small bill for watermillons, Mas- 
ter Ralph. 

Ralph. O, I see; you’re found out, Ray! 

Fokn. Well, I wan’t the only one in the 
patch last night. 

Ralph. But you’re the only one found out; 
so you must take the consequences. 

Charley. Master Jones sent us to look for 
you; it’s five minutes after nine. 

Fokn. O, dear, what’s to become of me! 

Ralph. You must get to school at once. 
Patsy, I'll be answerable for John Ray's ap- 
pearance at Farmer Hopkins’s after school. 
Won’t that do? 
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Patsy. To be sure it will. - I can depind 
upon you, Master Ralph. But mind and’kape 
an eye on that chap; fur it’s my opinion he’s 
a little cracked; he’s bin ravin’ about crags, 
and peaks, and liberty like a full-blooded 
Fenian. I’ll go home and practise a bit wid 
that cowhide. [2xit, L. 

Charley. Well, John, got your piece? 

Fohkn. Got my piece? No. I’ve been both- 
ered to death! 

Ralph. You've been keeping company with 
the ‘‘ thief of time.” 

Fohn. I'd like to know what you mean by 
that. 

Ralph. Vil tell you. You should have 
studied your piece yesterday noon; but, in- 
stead of that, you went boating. You should 
have studied last night; but instead of that, 
you got into a scrape, which promises te 
make trouble for you; and this morning you 
played ball instead of taking time for your 
work. 

Fohn. Well, I meant to have studied it yes- 
terday; but I thought I had plenty of time. 
I wanted a little recreation. | 

Charley. Yes, John; but you should look 
out for the lessons first, and not neglect them. 
Come, let’s go to school. 

Fohkn. And be at the foot of the class. I 
don’t like this. 

falph. You'll find a remedy for it in the 
copy-book. ’ 

Fokn. What is it? 

Ralph. A warning to the dilatory — “‘ Pro- 
crastination is the thief of time.” 

[Zxeunt, R. 


—____—_ 


—— WILD dogs, we are told, never bark; 


they only howl. There are numerous troops 
of wild dogs in South America. Two of these 
that were carried to England could never bark, 
but continued to utter their habitual howl. 
But a younger one of the same species learned 
to bark. Many years ago, dogs were left by 
the Spaniards in the Island of Juan Fernan- 
dez, for the purpose of exterminating the 
goats. Ina few years all barking had ceased 
among them. It has been suggested that 
barking originated in an attempt to imitate 
the human voice. 


—— As it is sometimes a question what is 
the least inclination at which water can be 
carried off from any tract of land, it may be 
worth the while to remember that in the feng 
of Lincolnshire, England, the drainage of 
large districts is effected by means of a fall 
of not more than an inch in a mile. J/ 
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ANSWERS. 


408. (IF in ewer) (bus in S) (yew) (D) 
(bee) (bee) ES (tea) (ewe) must B (awl 
weighs UP) (& dressed) — 


If in your business you'd be blest, 
You must be always up and dressed. 


409. George Peabody, the philanthropist. 410. 
1. Pearl. 2. Elsinore. 3. Racine. 4. Thet- 
ford. 5. Hatteras — PertH, Lereps. 411. 
(K pieced) — Cape East. 412. (T rent) — 
Trent. 413. C-oracle. 414. B-Og. 415. 
T-Amsk. 416. S-wain. 417. S (eye lens) 
(gyves) (100=C on cent) — Silence gives 
consent. 418. Look beyond the clouds; never 
despair. 


ry 


REBUus. 


LANGE 
. Galen (LA 
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HippEN AUTHORS. 


420. She was to wear her blue silk. 421. 
Philip, help Stephen unload that wood. 422. 
He has written a popular comedy. 423. Poor 
Ruggles lies quite still. HERBERT. 


DIAMOND Worn. 


424. A consonant; an exclamation; a place 
for combat; a place of amusement; fanciful; 


Cross-Worp ENIGMA. 


425. My first is in Mars, but not in Pan; 
My second is in Jupiter, but not in Vulcan; 
My third is in Neptune, but not in Pluto; 
My fourth is in Mercury, but not in Apollo; 
My fifth is in Ceres, but not in Venus; 

My sixth is in Vulcan, but not in Bacchus; 
My seventh is in Diana, but not in Eolus; 
My whole is a goddess of courage and wis- 
dom. MONSIEUR. 


426. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


sett sees 


HORATI/O 





DovusLe AcrosTICc. 


In which the initials and finals respectively 
form the names of an ancient and a modern 
poet: — , 

427. 1. A philosopher. 2. A city of Scot- 
land. 3. Acity of Italy. 4. A city of India. 
5. Acountry. 6. Acity of France. 

Cute & Specs. 


428. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


HORATIO 


DIAGONALS. 


The diagonals of the square formed by the 
definitions of the following words have for 
their meaning two rivers in France :— 

429. 1. A city in France. 2. A city in 
France. 3. Ariverin Georgia, 4. A noted 
character in the Revolution. 5. A bird. 

D. STATE. 


MusIcaL PuZZLes. 
431. 


ANAGRAMS. 


432. Ripe rebel hens. 433. It is a lion, 
Sam. 434. Bat on, Rupert. 435. Stop in 





part of a circle; a vowel. DEACON. 


action. Huron. 





7S she Om “Oh et is 


— 
CD 
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ETTERS should be directed to “ Epiror 

oF OLIVER OPpTIc’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lez & SHEPARD, 149 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BosTon, Mass.”: 

Here is a sentence from what we call a 
model letter: ‘‘I moreover will say, that in 
my time I have subscribed for several weekly 
papers and magazines, but have as yet found 
none that can compare with OLIVER OPTIC’s 
Boys AND GiRLs; and I think I may safely 
and truly say that it excels any American or 
European magazine for the young in its com- 
bination of interesting and instructive litera- 
ture.” This is cheering —isn’t it? and then 
we have scores of similar letters, which make 
us feel that our efforts are successful, and we 
immediately put on our thinking cap and try 
to devise new attractions for our pages. Thus 
these letters have a double influence: first on 
us, and then back through the Magazine to 
all the boys and girls who read it. 

Just before Oliver Optic sailed from New 
York, and while waiting for the boat to start, 
he was both surprised and gratified by a call 
from some of his young friends, who, in the 
saloon of the Ville de Paris, presented him 
with a “farewell. address.” He sent us a 
copy, and as he is now on the ocean, we will 
print it, for we know it expresses the feelings 
not only of those who presented it, but of the 
many thousands of boys and girls who have 
learned to love him so well. Here it is: — 


‘* FAREWELL ADDRESS FROM THE YOUTH OF 
New York CITY TO THER ESTEEMED 
FRIEND OLIVER OPpTic. 


“DEAR FRIEND: When, three years and a 
half ago, you commenced your valuable Mag- 
azine, you perhaps little thought how many 
warm friends you would gain thereby amongst 
the boys and girls of this country. These 
boys and girls have learned with deep regret 
that you are going to place an ocean between 
yourself and them for six long months, and 
would, as a small token of their respect, sin- 
cere friendship, and gratitude to you, place 
this address in your hands, that it may in all 
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your wanderings accompany you, and call 
back to your mind the many friends yoy have 
left behind, and who hope to see you safely 
back at the end of six months.” 


Then follow the names of the signers : — 


“A. P. Schem, William F. Miller, Joseph 
B. Lawson, G. W. Hearn, John L. Daily, 
T. E. Mead, Arthur B. Holber, F. J. Walton, 
Thomas J. Miller, Frank L. Clark, Edward 
W, Whittaker, C. H. Whittaker, Gates Wil- 
lard, Thomas Powell, L. Derwilliger, Olof 
Lundgren, Jr., Charles Cox, P. F. Schem, 
H. Horton, Horace S. Godsoe.” 


Then follow the names of the members of the 
Everett Literary Union of Hoboken, N. J.:— 


**Theodore Arnold, Charles Zulauf, G. 
Raisbeck, Charles Arnold, James Ellvine, 
Charles F. Brandt, Louis Goil, John A. 
Gartland, John Schmann, John Ackermann, 
Clarence A. Drew, Bertha Arnold, Louis E. 
Herrmann.” 


There, boys and girls, do you wonder that 
Oliver Optic was pleased with this address, 
and that he sent a copy to the office to be 
read and mentioned? It will be a continual 
joy to him, as he travels in foreign lands, to 
feel that so many kind wishes are attending 
him. 

If Bonny Boy wishes to hear from Frisco, 
let him address Eureka, 543 Clay Street, San 
Francisco; ditto for Johnny Schmoker, of 
Troy, N. Y. — We say Yes to Lucerne’s prop- 
osition. — Bostet’s last are not quite up to his 
usual high standard; but that conundrum 
has been “original” with others also. It is 
queer how many of these coincidences hap- 
pen to us. — Head work by Leonidas is A.— 
F. H. C., 101 Broadway, Providence, R. I., 
wants to dispose of stamps and an album. — 
Ancient Rat has our editorial sympathy, and 
we hope he will never be too old to read the 
Magazine; and as for us, we hope that the 
Magazine will always have matter suitable 
for ‘“‘all ages and sizes.” Ancient Rat, ex- 
tend to us your hand, and please consider it 
shaken. — Dana’s Mineralogy will just meet 
the wants of our young mineralogist. — After 
a long silence, Clarence Clayton appears with 
some good head work; do not keep so quiet, 
young friend. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Sam Slim, Box 
88, Woburn, Mass. — Joseph Burgess, care of 
J. A. Robertson, 117 Walker Street, New York 
City (base ball). — Harry Kessler, Easton, 
Pa. — H. C. Hollister, 7o West Third Street, 
Cincinnati, O. (stamps and base ball). 





































































OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL OORRESPONDENCE. 
v. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: We intended, 
in these preliminary letters, to say some- 
thing about the preparations for travel, for we 
desire to have our young friends ‘‘ posted” in 
what may be useful information to them at 
some future time. We shall do what we can 
to carry out this purpose. At this season of 
the year, when the steamers are crowded with 
passengers for Europe, it is prudent to engage 
the passage one or two months in advance. 
The next matter of importance is the supply 
of money. A letter of credit is the most con- 
venient method of obtaining funds abroad. 
We have one issued by Bowles Brothers & 
Co., who have offices in Boston, New York, 
London, and Paris. They also have corre- 
spondents in all the principal cities of Europe. 
The letter of credit is a sheet of strong pa- 
per, on the first page of which the bearer is 
introduced to the correspondents of the firm, 
and commended to their ‘‘ best care and_at- 
tention.” They are also directed to furnish 
him with any funds he may require, to the 
extent of the agreement. On the second page 
is a blank form, in which each correspondent 
enters the sum paid the bearer. On the third 
page is a list of the correspondents, with the 
cities where they are located. To procure 
this letter of credit, it is necessary to deposit 
the sum for which it is drawn with Bowles 
Brothers & Co., in Boston or New York, or 
to give them an obligation signed by respon- 
sible parties, who agree to meet the drafts as 
they become due. 

To obtain money it is only necessary to pre- 
sent the letter of credit to the correspondent 
in Vienna, St. Petersburg, or elsewhere, and 
sign a draft upon Bowles Brothers & Co. in 
London or Paris. The signature of the bearer 
is on the letter, so that the correspondent may 
be satisfied that the right person presents the 
letter. But obtaining the needed funds is not 
the only use of the letter of credit. All our 
letters will be forwarded to Bowles Brothers 
& Co., 449 Strand, Charing Cross, London, 
W. C., England, because the postage is less 
by the way of England, in the absence of a 
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We send to the London house every week or 
two our address, and they forward all letters 
to us through their correspondents. If any 
of our readers insist upon writing to us, they 
can do so by observing these directions. 

This introduction to the correspondents of 
the firm may be very serviceable to the trav- 
eller in many other ways; for they will give 
him needed information, and assist him when, 
often, he can find no other friend. Bowles 


Brothers & Co. make a speciality of furnish- 


ing letters of credit to travellers, and their 
establishment in Paris is one of the principal 
resorts for Americans in that city. When we 
have visited it, we shall have something more 
to say about it. 

Passports are not so useful now as formerly, 
when most of the countries of Europe required 
them; but no traveller should go abroad with- 
out one, for it is the evidence of his nationality. 
It is simply a request, signed by the Secretary 
of State of the United States, desiring ‘all 
whom it may concern to permit safely and 
freely to pass,” the bearer, ‘a citizen of the 
United States, and in case of need to give 
him all lawful aid and protection.” It has 
the seal of the Department of State upon it, 
and contains a particular description of the 
bearer’s person, with his age and his signa- 
ture. We find by this document that we are 
* five feet five and one half inches English,” 
in height, by actual measurement. We are 
not tall. In order to visit some nations of 
Europe, it is still necessary to procure the 
visé, or signature, of the minister of that 
country, before the traveller will be admitted 
within its limits. 

We have said good by to hundreds ; now we 
must say it to thousands of Our Boys and 
Girls. We leave home to-day; but, if pos- 
sible, we shall write another letter in New 
York. Adieu. OLIVER Op Tic. 


—\—_—_e——_—_—_—_—_ 


— Tue trialé of life, and not the blessings, 
give force to the character of man. A beau- 
tiful island was never formed by pleasant 
weather. It is the storm, and tempest, and 
roliing wave that gather, little by little, the 
débris of the ocean, until an island is formed. 
So it is with man: every trial manfully borne, 
every temptation resisted, adds strength, little 
by little, until a true Christian man steps 
forth to battle with the world. 


—— CovurRaGE, when true, is never cruel; 
in the midst of peril it is calm and cool. It is 





postal treaty with France at the present time. 





generous, especially to the fallen. 
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